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For “ The Friend.” 
“To Walk Hombly with thy God.” 


It is interesting to observe in the lives of 
religious persons, the influence of the consci- 
entious concern of those by whom they had 
been brought up, in guarding them against the 
evils to which they were exposed, and instruct- 
ing them in things pertaining to salvation. 
Lucy Chopping, whose maiden name was 
Wait, was born in Worcestershire, England, 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
She was soberly and religiously educated by 
her grandmother, who lived to a great age, | 
being in her one hundred and fourteenth year | 
when she died, and who often related to her | 
the hard sufferings many of the family had | 
gone through, in Queen Mary’s reign, on ac- | 
count of their religious profession. 

The godly care of this aged grand parent, | 
reminds us of the observations of the apostle | 
Paul, in reference to the circumstances under 
which Timothy had his education: “ When I 
call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that 
is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmo- | 
ther Lois, and thy mother Eunice, and | am | 
persuaded that in thee also ;” and he further | 
alludes to the advantages of having such pa- 
rents; ‘* from a child thou hast known the) 





and there resided for a time in a religious| bestowed upon them, the Lord will find a ser- 


family. They wanted her to learn to sing 
psalms, most probably from the belief it was 
her duty, and would contribute to her growth 
in Grace, but she was not easy to comply 
with their wishes, and she returned to 
Worcestershire. About this period many 
embarked for New England, and thinking 
tltat all who went there to enjoy the liberty of 
their consciences, were good people, and that 
it must be pleasant living in a land where the 
inhabitants were all of this description, she also 
inclined to go thither. But in communicating | 
her thoughts to Vavasor Powel, an eminent | 
preacher among the Puritans, he told her that | 
the Word was nigh in her heart and mouth, 
that she might hear it and obey it, and conse- | 
quently need not go beyond the seas on that! 
account. ‘This was wise counsel, and it ap- 
peared afterwards that there was a providen- 
tial hand in deterring her from pursuing her 
inclination, She took his advice in not leav- 
ing her native country, but still earnestly 
sought to hear those preachers who were ac- 
counted gifted men, which was then very com- 
mon with serious inquiring persons. Among 
this character was Humphrey Smith, who was 
esteemed as having an excellent gift, and did | 
not think it lawful to receive moncy for preach- | 
ing. She went to his meetings; but on one 
occasion he sat a long time in silence; at which 
the congregation wondering, he stood up and 
told them, that he had formerly spoken what 
was opened to him, “ but now,” said he “ my | 
mouth is stopped, and I believe, whenever it | 
may please the Lord to open it again, it will | 





be more to his glory than ever it hath been,” | 


This made her very desirous to know where | 
he went; but it was evident he was preparing 
for a more clear disclosure to his mind of the 
nature of true gospel ministry and worship, | 
and that the time was at hand when she was 


Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee | to have her trust withdrawn from instrumental | 


wise unto salvation, through faith which is in | 
Christ Jesus.’ We may readily believe that! 
the venerable guardian of L. Chopping, who 
dwelt upon the relentless persecution of her | 


means, 

Soon afier this it pleased the Lord to send 
one of his servants called a Quaker, by whom 
H. Smith was more fully convinced of the 


vice for them in his household, and make them 
honourable among men, She spent many 
years in this line of service, which was very 
acceptable to those who could not obtain lib- 
erty to visit their families themselves. Great 
was her labour of love, in that she did it free- 
ly, although she travelled on foot; besides 
which she frequently attended the Yearly 
Meeting when it was established. 

At the request of her friend H. Smith, she 
accompanied his son into Essex, where he 
was bound an apprentice, and she frequently 
visited him there, 

She was married to John Chopping, of Steb- 
bing, probably after reaching the meridian of 
life, with whom she lived but two years, 
and survived him about twenty-eight years. 
Through obedience and faithfulness to her 
Lord and Master, she grew in the Truth, and 
was a mother in Israel, of a good understand- 
ing, a visiter of those who were afflicted in 
body or mind, to whom she often administer- 
ed a word of comfort or advice. Young con- 
vinced Friends, she exhorted earnestly to be 
faithful; and when any grew careless, her 
tender solicitude for their recovery led her to 
labour with them, and often to so good effect, 
as to reach the witness of Truth in their hearts. 
About two weeks before her death, she walked 
six miles to a meeting, in order to visit a wo- 


|man, who being overcome with the cares of 


the world, neglected meetings; whom she 
warned of her danger, and who became more 
careful afterwards in performing her duty. 
The next day she was taken ill, and ex- 
pressed herself thus: “I cannot say that what 
| feared is come upon me; but that which I 
have long desired; for I am very ill, and do 
think it will be my end. But it will be well 
with me; I shall go to my mansion which is 
prepared for me, and all the faithful followers 
of the Lamb ; and I have nothing to do but to 
die. The Lord has been with me even as 
with Jacob, and [when] | knew it not; and 
blessed be his name, he has been with me and 
made known the way of life and salvation to 


near connections, on account of their religion, | ‘Truth, as also was Lucy herself, In a little| me, and preserved me through many hard ex- 


knew the value of true faith and its fruits, and | time the Lord qualified and sent him forth in | ercises, 


the work of the ministry; and travelling in| travails 
After her death, | that service into the west of England, he with | through 


was thereby constrained to labour for the pre- | 
servation of her grandchild. 

Lucy was left in charge of an uncle,,who was | 
a Puritan, who also showed a tender care over | 
her, in giving her suitable counsel, and advis- | 
ing her to shun idle company, and never to| 
learn to dance, nor to wear lace or ribbons | 


on her clothes, so that she acknowledged it} 


many others were imprisoned there. During 
the persecution of Friends, Lucy Chopping 


and deep afflictions; and sorrowful 
in spirit. He has been with me 
my pilgrimage, and kept me sate 
through many long journeys, in which [ have 
walked many hundred miles, to serve my 


found it her concern to visit them in prison,! friends in the Truth, and for the ‘Truth’s suke, 


and accordingly she went from jail to jail, 
doing for them such service in mending and 
making their clothes, as they needed; and | 


was good for her she had been warned against | many parents being shut up far from their 


those practices. 


preached, 


| es . ° . 
He encouraged her to at-| homes, she would also go and visit their fami- 
tend places of worship where the best men/| lies and children. 


‘The short account we have 


| of this. useful Friend, shows that when persons 
During the civil war she went to London, ' are faithful to the measure of light aud grace 








and mostly alone ; and the Lord has preserved 
me, so that none were suffered to do me any 
harm; for which | have olten been humbiy 
thankful; and now I feel peace, and shall in 
a little time rest with Him in everlasting joy 
and peace.” At another time she said, “ It is 
yood to have nothing to do but to die, for | 
vow feel it hard to bear the pain and sickness 























































































































































90 THE FRIEND. 
of this body.” She often expressed her con-| ning away off somewhere, I did not know ex- |low, and, in its turn, is tightly twisted and 
cern for the churches, that good order might |actly where, but from whence I should never | compressed, impermeably and by steam-power, 
be kept up; and for the poor, for whom she|come back. It was long before I reached |over the gutta percha, with its enclosed copper 
always had a great care. home, and I went as quickly as I could, and| wires. This is overlaid again with a series of 
A woman in high station visiting her, she|told my sister that I had lost the farthing. 1I|hempen yarns, five or six in number, and 
advised her to prepare for such a time; telling | remember she cried sadly, but I went directly |about an inch in diameter, saturated in the 
her she had peace, and that was of more worth | out“into the garden, and tried to think of some- | pitch and tallow, with a view of what the 
than all the pleasures of the world, and advis-| thing else, but in vain; my own guilt stared | workmen call “ worming” the gutta percha, 
ed her to mind the gift or manifestation of the | me steadily in the face, and [ was wretched. |The gutta percha thus protects the wire, and 
Spirit in her, which would lead her also into} Although it wanted but a few minutes to our |the hempen yarn in addition acts as a cemen- 
the way of life and peace. The woman, filled | dinner hour, yet it seemed very long to me. I|titious material to the gutta percha, which, 
with admiration, said she never heard the like | was anxious some event might intervene be-| ultimately, has thrown over it a coat of gal- 
—ihat any person could have such a satisfac-|tween me and the lie | had told. I wandered|vanized wire, This completes the first pro- 
tion and victory over death; for that there was | about the garden with a very heavy spirit. I|cess, and the manufacture of the rope in the 
no terror nor fear of death in her. To whom|thought I would give worlds if it had not hap-|spiral form is for the purpose of giving flexi- 
Lucy Chopping answered, “ Perfect love cast-| pened. When the dinner hour came, I was| bility. The second process consists in haul- 
‘eth out fear, I have loved the Lord with all|seated in my high chair at my father’s side, | ing off the cable, so far completed, and pass. 
my heart, and served him with all my strength, | when my sister made her appearance, crying |ing it on to another wire rope machine, where 
and I have peace ; the Lord is with me, and it|and looking very much grieved. My father|the cord is completely covered over with ten 
will be a glorious change.” Again, “The| immediately inquired what the matter was. | galvanized iron wires, each wire being about 
Lord has been with me in many hard afflic-|' Then my mother stated the story, the conclu-| the thickness of a lead pencil, and known as 
tions, and given me hope, which hath been as | sion of which was, that I had “lost the far-|‘* No. 1 galvanized wire guage.” 
an anchor to my soul; he hath,I can say|thing.” I can never forget the look of kind,|vanized iron sheathing is to protect and pre- 
with David, plucked my feet out of the miry | perfectly unsuspecting confidence with which|serve the interior layers from the action of 
clay, and set them upon a rock, and I shall|my father turned to me, and with his large|the sea, and the weight is considered to be 
not be moved.” blue eyes full in my face, said, “ Whereabouts | sufficient to sink the cable ez necessitate gra- 
Growing weak, and having many sick |did you lose the farthing? perhaps we can find | vitatis. The appearance of the cable, thus 
fainting fits the day before she died, her niece |it again.” Not for a single instant could || completely encased in a shining coat of gal- 
offered her something to take ; she answered,| brave that tone and that look, but bursting | vanized iron, and divested of tar and dirt, is 
“[ want nothing; the Lord is with me, and | into tears I screamed out, “ Oh, I did not lose | quite lustrous and silvery. The entire weight 
his Spirit comforts me. I have bread to eat,|the farthing; I ate up the fig.” A silence as|of the cable thus completed was about 200 
which the world knows nothing of; and the|of the grave ensued. No one spoke. In an| tons, The actual submersion of the great 
wine of his kingdom refreshes me, and I desire | instant I seemed to be separated at an im-|cable took place on the 25th of October, The 
no more of this. Do not endeavour to keep| mense distance from all the rest of the family. | huge coils were arranged on board her ma- 
me here, for to die will be my gain; and|A great gulf yawned between us, A sense of|jesty’s ship Blazer, towed by the steamship 
though my body grows weak, my inward man | loneliness and desolation came over me, the | Fearless, One end of the cable being secured 
grows strong.” Speaking to her niece to|impression of which I presume will go with | to the beach, on the South Foreland coast, the 
whom she gave suitable advice, she added,| me forever. I left the table, and all that af-| Fearless then steamed ahead—having made 
“The Lord is with me, and I have an earnest | ternoon, the next day, and during the week, | fast her towing tackle to the hull of the Blazer 
of that, which I shall in a little time, launch my feelings were melancholy in the extreme. |_at the rate of two miles an hour out to sea, 
into the full enjoyment of.” She departed|But as time wore away, and my father and |the men on board the latter vessel paying out 
this life, being sensible to the last, the 6th of| mother, brothers and sisters, received me back | continuously the cable over her stern, from 
the Sixth month, 1705, and was buried in| to their Jove and favour, my spirits recovered | whence, by the action of its own weight, it 
Friends’ burying-ground in Stebbing, their wonted tone. ‘The whole event left an|sank into the submarine sand and valley. 
“And | heard a voice from heaven saying | indelible impression on my mind and heart. |The track between South Foreland and Sand- 
unto me, Write, blessed are the dead which|It convinced me that the way of the trans- | gate—the corresponding point on the French 
die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith | gressor is hard. coast, and which was selected as presenting, 


the Spirit, that they may rest from their la- from soundings and surveys, the fewest obsta- 
bours; and their works do follow them,.”— From The Annual of Scientific Discovery. |cles and probable disturbances—was marked 
Rey, xiv, 13, Progress of Seience in 1851, |out by pilot buoys as the best site for the sub- 
- merging of the wire that could be adopted by 
eee those having the best knowledge of naval and 
marine dynamics, ‘The depth of the sea line 
lat starting point was from 20 to 30 feet, and 
The project of constructing a submarine | its maximum depth 180 feet, or 30 fathoms. 


telegraph between England and France, across | At intervals during the progress, fusees were 
the Strait of Dover, unsuccessfully attempted | fired, and messages sent along the wires, iu 
in 1850, has been again undertaken during | order to test the perfectness of the connection 


This gal- 





—=>—_ 


Selected. 
|SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH BETWEEN ENGLAND 

MY FIRST LIE, eee 
I shall never forget my first lie, although it 
happened when | was a very little girl, My 
younger sister had a farthing, with which she 
wished to buy a fig, and being too ill to go 


down to the shop herself, she engaged me to} the past year; and, aided by experience, has|and insulation. ‘lhe distance from coast to 
go. Accordingly | went. As | was return- 


been fully accomplished. The line or cable} coast was 21 miles, and the length of wire 
ing with the fig nicely done up in a small|at present in use is much more substantial | provided for, 24 miles; yet, notwithstanding 
paper, suddenly the thought occurred to me,|than that formerly employed; and was con-|the surplus wire, the line was found, on near- 
that | should like to look at the fig. So] 


, structed in the following manner :—Four cop-| ing the French coast, to be wanting in length 
very carefully opened the paper, when the fig | per wires, known as the 16 wire gauge, each | for a distance of more thana mile. This mis- 


looked so very tempting, | thought I could not|encased in a covering of gutta percha, of a|hap of the cable running short arose from the 
help tasting it a little at one end, 1 had| quarter of an inch in diameter, constituted the | fact that, while the Blazer was being towed 
scarcely despatched that bit, before | wanted/| first layer. ‘These several lines are twisted | by the Fearless at only two miles an hour, the 
it all, and without much more thought | ate} and plaited about each other, in spiral convo-| cable, at certain intervals, was run out at the 
up the whole fig! ‘Then, when the fig was| lutions, in the manner of an ordinary cable | rate of four and five miles an hour, which ne- 
all gone, and | had nothing todo but to think,|or rope. ‘The next superincumbent coil to|cessarily caused it, from want of regularity in 


the delivery motion, to take the sea bottom in 
a series of loops or “ kinks ;” this accounting 








I began to feel very uncomfortable—I stood | this consisted of hempen yarn, previously satu- 


visgraced before myself. I thought of run-| rated in a reservoir of prepared pitch and tal- 
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for each mile of cable not covering its allotted | hear, and where the darkness prevented from | line the Bosphorus. 1 had not proceeded far 
mile of sea. The vessels were, therefore,|seeing, was, that they hang in the air over) before it began to rain, and I put up my um- 
compelled to remain anchored at the end of|some fathomless vacuum, so that if one took |brella and trudged on, followed at some dis- 
the submerged wire until the deficit could be ja false step, or slipped over the stairs, down|tance behind, by an old Turk in the same 
manufactured and forwarded, This was, how- | he would go—down, down, down to the very | predicament with myself; for, it should be ob- 
ever, soon effected, and the connection between | crypts of the cathedral. The only correction | served, that at and about Constantinople, the 
the two coasts rendered firm and complete. | of this impression which would be gained was} people are so much in the habit of relying 
The connections with the inland telegraphs of | near the top and bottom of the ascent, where | upon water conveyance, that there is less use 
England and France were soon alterwards|a faint glimmering of light disclosed certain|}of horses than in any Eastern town with 
made ; and the line is now in practical work-| mighty beams crossing the abyss in various|which I am acquainted, Nothing occurred 
ing order, messages having been transmitted | directions, suggesting the pleasant alternative, | till | arrived at the back of the handsome 
and returned from London to Paris in less | that one’s brains might be knocked out a good | country palace of Dolma Baktche, the front of 
than three minutes, while before reaching the bottom, As I went} which had often engaged my attention in pass- 
The whole-cost of the cable was about | up and descended this apt symbol of ‘ Ambi-|ing up and down by water. Here the sentinel 
£15,000, and it is confidently hoped that it|tion’s ladder,’ many persons passed me from |at the gate motioned to me in a very peculiar 
will remain permanent and unaffected by the | above, and from below, of whose approach [| manner, which [ could not comprehend. He 
agitation of the sea, A patent to obviate that| had no intimation by voice or footstep, These| had probably called previously, and in vain. 
difficulty has been secured in England, by | were my real or imagined dangers; for while | Finding that I heeded him not, he was hasten- 
Mr. Dick, of Ayr. His process is to enclose | on the one hand, it was only by feeling along|ing towards me in a very violent manner, 
the wire, previously encased in gutta percha,|the hand-rail that I could direct my own|with his fixed bayonet pointed direct at my 
in a cast-iron envelope. This envelope is|course, during the devious turnings of the|body, when the good-natured Turk behind 
made of perforated balls and perforated cylin- | stairs ; on the other, I was in the utmost trepi-|me, who had by this time come up, assailed 
ders, threaded on the cable in succession ; first | dation lest in my ascent I should be trodden|me very unceremoniously from behind, by 
a ball, next a cylinder, another ball, another|down and hurled over by parties hurrying} pulling down my umbrella. After some words 
cylinder, and so on, Of course, the ends of|down from above, and of whose approach [| to the sentinel, | was suffered to pass on under 
these cylinders are so formed as to fit the balls | could not know till they were close upon me ;| his protection, till we had passed the precincts 
exactly, and the structure is a succession of| or lest that in my own descent I should my- of the imperial residence, where he put up his 
knee-joints, or rather a shark’s back-bone. | self deal out the same doom upon those whojown umbrella, and motioned me to do the 
This arrangement claims to produce an effec- | were toiling their upward course.” ‘In fact,|same. By this act, and by the signs which 
tive protection of the rope, with flexibility and | actually came breast to breast with several|he had used in explanation of this strange 
cheapness, persons who would certainly have been top-|affair, | clearly understood that it was all on 
The success of the telegraph between Eng-| pled over by the concussion, if I had descend-| account of the umbrella. This article, so use- 
land and France has, to some extent, revived|ed with any of the impetus with which many | ful and common in rainy climates, is an en- 
the project of atrans-atlantic one between | others came down.” “This to me seemed a|sign of royalty in the East; and although the 
Europe and the United States. The London | greater danger—at least it affected me more /| use of it for common purposes has crept in at 
Morning Post, in discussing the subject, says | strongly than any, and they are not few—that| Constantinople, the sovereign is supposed to 
that the only difficulty of the undertaking is to|I ever incurred in all my adventures by flood | be ignorant of the fact, and it may not on any 
provide the requisite funds. Making an esti-| or field: and when I landed safely at the bot-| account be displayed in his presence, or in 
mate for a wire rope, one inch in diameter,|tom, I vowed never again to tempt so great| passing any of the royal residences, 
covered as usual, the cost would be £50 per} danger for so inadequate a recompense. My| ‘That day | was detained in Pera longer 
mile, and the nearest points of Europe and | old experience in falling, may have had some|than I expected ; and darkness had set in by 
America being 2,000 miles apart, the whole | effect in producing this trepidation: for that|the time the wherry on which I returned reach- 
expense would not exceed $2,500,000. ‘The| experience was certainly not calculated to|ed Orta Khoi, After I had paid the fare, and 
importance of such a work is not to be esti-| recommend this kind of operation to me; al-| was walking up the beach, the boatman fol- 
mated by thousands of millions. though if there seemed any chance that my | lowed and endeavoured to impress something 
(To be continued.) hearing might be knocked in again by such | upon me, with much emphasis of manner, but 
—_ another concussion as that which knocked it} Without disrespect. My impression was that 
For“ The Friend.” | out, it might appear worth my while to try it|they wanted to exact more than their fare; 
JOHN KITTO once more.” and as I knew that I had given the right 
: One instance he narrates of walking after |sum, I, with John Bullish hatred at imposition, 
OR THE MAN WHO LOST ONE OF HIS SENSES. | yisht from a railroad station to his residence, | buckled up my mind against giving one para 
(Continued from page &4.) something over a mile. There were no side-|more. Presently the contest between us 
John Kitto furnishes a few illustrations of| walks nor lights, and much nervous fear he ex-| brought over some Nizam soldiers from the 
the difficulties and dangers attending deafness, | perienced lest one of the carriages should be | guard-house, who took the same side with the 
He says, “I once went up St. Paul’s, so high| driven over him. The night was too dark boatman; for when I attempted to make my 
as the gallery at the top of the dome. As [| for the driver to see him, and he had no hear-| way on, they refused to allow me to proceed. 
was then accompanied by a friend, the adven-|ing to give notice when danger was ap-|Here 1 was in a regular dilemma, and was 
ture was accomplished without much inconve- | proaching. beginning to suspect that there was something 
nience, and I was so much interested in the} A dangerous adventure in Asia he thus| more than the fare in question; whena Turk, 
view over the great city from the high point | describes: “I was staying at the village of of apparently high authority, came up, and 
which had been reached, that I ventured to|Orta Khoi on the Bosphorus, about six miles | after a few words had been exchanged between 
promise myself many more such excursions | above Constantinople, of which it is one of the| him and the soldiers, | was suffered to pro- 
from which air, exercise, and eye pleasure} suburbs, and was in the frequent habit of go- | ceed. , ae 
might at once be realized. One attempt of| ing down to the city and returning by water.| ‘‘ As I went on, up the principal street of 
the kind by myself was quite sufficient for|One morning on which I had determined to|the village, I was greatly startled to perceive 
me, ‘Those who have ascended to that mys-| go, it threatened to rain; but 1 took my um-|a heavy earthen vessel, which had fallen with 
terious height, know that it is accomplished] brella and departed. On arriving at the beach, | great force from above, dashed in pieces on 
in utter darkness, up sundry flights of wooden | it appeared that all the boats were gone, and|the pavement at my feet. Presently, such 
steps or stairs, with numerous turnings, and|there was no alternative but to abandon my | vessels descended, thick as hail, as I passed 
protected at the sides only by a hand-rail.| intention, or to proceed on foot along a road|along, and were broken to shreds on every 
Over what depths these stairs are laid 1 know] which manifestly led in the right direction at side of me, It is a marvel how I escaped 
not ; but the impression to one who could not|the back of the buildings and yards which| having my brains knocked out; but I got off 
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with only a smart blow between the shoulders. 
A rain of cats and dogs, is a thing of which 
we have some knowledge; but a rain of pot- 
ter’s vessels was very much beyond my limits 
of European experience. On reaching the 
hospitable roof which was my shelter, I learn- 
ed that this was the night which the Armeni- 
ans, by whom the place was chiefly inhabited, 
devoted to the expurgation of their houses 
from evil spirits, which act they accompanied 


or testified by throwing earthen vessels out of | 


their windows, with certain cries which served 
as warnings to the passengers; but that the 
streets were notwithstanding still so dangerous 
that scarcely any one ventured out while the 
operation was in progress. From not hearing 
these cries my danger was of course twofold, 


“nd my escape seemed something more than | 


thy hand is lifted up they will not see, yet 
they shall see,” &c. The departure is in 
heart, and when the heart is not right with the 
Lord, then they “err in vision, and stumble 
in judgment ;” then they refuse the waters of 
Shiloah that run softly, and prefer the muddy 
waters of Babylon. The doctrine of imputative 
righteousness—justification without sanctifica- 
tion by the outward blood, in an outward 
belief—theories—ordinances—the many lan- 
| guages of Babel, for the one pure language of 
;Canaan, This too frequently is the result of 
|an heart “ exercised with covetous practices,” 
and being led thereby into a way of living 
the pure Truth leads not into, ‘* buying, sell- 
| ing, and getting gain,” quite away from inno- 
| cency, and simplicity, an endeavour to avoid 
the cross of Christ. Alas! that men should 


remarkable ; and I must confess that | was of| refuse the washing of the water of life; there 


the same opinion, when the next morning dis- 
closed the vast quantities of broken pottery 
with which the streets were strewed. 

“It seems probable that the adventure on 
the beach had originated in the kind wish of 
the boatman and soldiers to prevent me from 
exposing myself to this danger. 
was also a regulation preventing any one [rom 


But there 


is nothing short of a full surrender of the 
whole heart, a being baptized in the fiery fur- 
nace of Jerusalem, that will avail us and bring 
lus as chaste virgins without guile to stand 
| before the throne of the Lamb. 

Alas! this dominant spirit that has got up in 
the church, even to refuse that the Truth should 





not knowing that the real body must be sub- 


and the intention may possibly have been to| ject to Christ, the alone Head and the Truth. 


enforce this observance, especially as a lan- 


tern would this night have been a safeguard 
to me, by apprizing the pot-breakers of my 
presence in the street. 
this one day will serve for a specimen of num- 
berless incidents, showing the sort of difficul- 
lies which a deaf man has to contend with in 
distant travel.” 


(Conclusion next week.) 


——— 


For * The Friend.” 


Having felt an anxious concern for some | 
years, and the concern increasing of late with | 
unusual weight upon my min], I venture to| 
lay it before Friends, ‘The writer was brought 
up in England, amongst the Episcopalians, | 
but by attention to the Light of Christ, felt it his| 
duty to dissent, and united for several years| 
with the Congregationalists, from whom also he | 
felt it his duty to withdraw ; and by the inshin- 
ing of Divine light, was brought to adopt the! 
principles of Friends, at about the time of the | 
rise of what was afterwards termed Beaconism. 
After perusing the journals and writings of| 
the early Friends, for whom I felt a kindred 
affection, 1 was much grieved by the preach- 





ing and writing of many amongst Friends who 
were evidently going back to that which the 
Lord in mercy had raised me from, and the 
declension gaining ground, after much conflict 


1 felt to desire a “ lodging place in the wilder- 
ness.” And whilst here | have had to mourn 
as the “darkness covers the earth, and gross 


darkness the minds of the people ;” and a fear | 


attends my mind from day to day, that judg- 
ment alone will bring back a backsliding peo- 
ple; yea, I fear the calamities and woes 
denounced by the early Friends, are nigh, 
very nigh at hand ; for the Lord by the mouth 
of his holy prophet of old hath said, that he 
would bring forth judgment unto righteous- 
ness; and again, Isaiah saith, “ Lord, when 





The adventures of} 


The eminent Robert Barclay in his * An- 


|no authority by virtue of office or place, man, 
men, or meeting as such ; all authority is from 


} “o . 
| be testified—yea, the Truth against error—| 
being in the streets at night without a lantern ; 


archy of the Ranters,”’ declares, that there is | 


Christ, who is the emphatic Truth, And as 
the apostle, the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
could “do nothing against the Truth, but for 
the Truth,” so it must be to the end, with all 
who walk in the same Spirit. 

But oh! my dear brethren and sisters, who 
love the Truth, and hate every false way, my 
heart’s desire for you and for myself is, that 
we may mind the anointing, and move only 
as Truth opens the way. May all be tender 
of the life in all, and not follow the crooked, 
subtle ways of the serpent; and that we be not 
ignorant of his devices ; but may we be strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of his might. 
May we ever remember who said, “ Judgment 
is mine, I will repay saith the Lord ;” and that 
he will execute his vengeance upon the treach- 


erous dealers; and that above and beyond 


their expectation, He will pluck out from them 
and preserve a holy seed, and Truth shall be 


in dominion, 


As there is but one Head, so there is but 


and all ye are brethren, Let us ever remem- 
ber how our Lord rebuked his disciples, when 
they sought who should be greatest, viz. :— 
“Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles 
exercise dominion over them, and they that 
are great exercise authority upon them ; but it 
shall not be so among you; but whosoever 
| will be great among you, let him be your 
minister, and whosoever will be chief among 
you let him be your servant,” even to the 
washing of the saints’ feet, 


In love unfeigned, 

| S.C. 

| Niagara District, Canada West, 
Tenth month 30th, 1852. 
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one body ; one is your Master even Christ, | 





From the Leisure Hour. 


Herschel, Rosse, and the Telescope, 


Without underrating any other branch of 
science, it may safely be affirmed that astro- 
nomy opens up to the human mind one of the 
richest and sublimest fields of contemplation, 
We are no longer confined within the narrow 
limits of our own system, with its sun and his 
attendant plants. The telescope has carried 
us far into the depths of space, and revealed 
to us thousands of stars kindling into suns, 
and these suns giving light and motion, and 
beauty as to many systems, and’these systems 
stretching out into mighty firmaments, and 
these firmaments rising like so many encircling 
heavens, revolving the one above the other, til! 
we are lost in the magnitude and the glory of 
the scene. Our views are contracted. Our 
knowledge is imperfect. If Newton—whos« 
almost superhuman genius elevates our com. 
mon humanity—felt himself constrained to 
say, in the very fire and flash of his immort:! 
discovery, “I am but as a child standing ou 
the shore of the vast undiscovered ocean, and 
playing with a little pebble which the waters 
‘have washed to my feet;” and if Laplace— 
who knew more than his peers, of the celestial 
}mechanism—could assert in the very article 
of death, and with all the future bursting upon 
his view, “That which we know, is little; 
that which we know not, is immense ;” we 
may fairly conclude that all which is now 
known, is scarcely to be named with that 
which remains to be revealed. 

This sublime science owes much to Her- 
schel. We might speak of the labours of his 
predecessors from Copernicus down to Fergu- 
'son, or we might allude to his cotemporaries 
land his successors; but we prefer to make 
him the centre of the entire group, and look 
jat the past and the present in the light of his 
great discoveries. Just as Ferguson was 
sinking beneath the infirmities of age, Her- 
schel began to challenge the attention of the 
men of science. Like Ferguson, he rose from 
the humbler walks of life. He was born at 
Hanover, on the 15th day of November, 1738. 
His father, who was a poor musician, placed 
him in the band of the Hanoverian regiment 
of guards, a detachment of which, both parent 
and child accompanied to England about 1758, 
After the lapse of a few months, the father 
returned to Hanover, and young Herschel 
was left to push his fortune in England. 
After struggling with manifold difficulties, he 
was taken up by the Earl of Darlington, who 
sent him to Durham to superintend and instruct 
a military band in a company of militia which 
his lordship was then raising. He then be- 
came a teacher of music; was employed as a 
church-organist, first at Halifax, and then at 
Bath, and was in great demand for musical 
performances, Great as were his taste and 
attainments in music, from a child he had 
manifested his love of intellectual pursuits ; 
and while engaged in earning an honest and 
an honourable livelihood, he devoted every 
leisure hour to the study of languages, ma- 
thematics, and the various branches of phy- 
sical science ; and*though he, was approaching 
the age of forty, he did not consider himself 
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THE FRIEND. 





too old to commence a pursuit, in the prosecu-| observations. he soon discovered by his more 
tion of which he won for his name a scientific| powerful instrument, that this encircling belt 
renown as distinguished as that acquired by| consisted entirely of stars, scattered by mil- 
any of the illustrious men who had gone be-| lions like glittering dust on the black ground 
fore him. He rapidly rose in the world of | of the general heavens, Here “ the infinitely 
letters, became the object of princely favour, | distant crowds of stars are collected in such 
was pensioned by the king and knighted by | masses, that their light flows together into a 
the regent, and lived long enough to see his| whitish cloud, and no longer permits us to 
fame established throughout the civilized|isolate one star from another. Beyond this, 
world. Herschel and the most recent astronomers 
Some contemporary discoveries in astrono-|imagined that the spots of clouds which appear 
my fixed his mind on that one department of |like oval flakes in the sky, are other entirely 
inquiry. Being anxious to observe these ce-| distinct and independent systems, which float 
lestial phenomena, he borrowed a two-feet|at such an immeasurable distance from us 
Gregorian telescope; and such was the plea-|that the light has to wander millions of years 
sure and delight which this instrument afford- in reaching to us.” In fact, what we term the 
ed him, that he immediately ordered one of| firmament is but a single cluster of stars, 
larger dimensions from London. ‘To his deep | Such clusters are scattered with immense pro- 
regret, he found that the price of such an in- | fusion through the field of space, and are of 
strument far exceeded his calculation and his,the most gorgeous and brilliant appearance. 
means ; and, therefore, he resolved to construct | 'Take the cluster which is found in the constel- 
one for himself. This, after frequent experi-| lation Hercules, and no force or compass of 
ments and failures, he accomplished; and} words can express its magnificence, Perhaps 
truly marvellous were its achievements. In|no one ever saw it for the first time through 
his hands, the telescope wrought more than a telescope without being filled with rapture, 
magic. Its wonder-working power resolves| and uttering a shout of wonder. Yet this is 
itself into a simple fact. It is well known that| but one out of myriads. The number of such 
the power of vision is in proportion to the de-| masses is infinite. 
gree of light which falls on the retina, as| any one portion of the heavens. In both hem- 
emitted from any bright or luminous body. ispheres, what were hitherto regarded as mere 
The larger the pupil of the eye, the greater|specks, making their mysterious appearance 
the number of rays which it can receive ; and | in the great pathway across the heavens, now 
in proportion to these rays, is its capacity to come out as so many firmaments or systems 
discern objects which otherwise must continue | of firmaments, glorious as our own, each di- 
in the deep profounds of space, unseen and | vided from the other by unmeasured intervals 
unknown. Such an enlargement of the pupil | of space, yet all bound together by laws and 
of the eye virtually takes place when a lens | relationships fixed and immutable, 
is employed. In the lens, all the lines of 
light are made to converge into a single point, 
and that point sufficiently minute to enter the 
eye. The eye thus receives as much light as 
if the pupil had been enlarged to the dimen-| 
sions of the lens, and consequently its power (Continued from page 85.) 
of vision is in the same proportion increased.| Samuel Heaton in his exercise of spirit in 
The diameter of the lens is, in fact, the size looking forward to a situation for himself, had 
and capacity of the eye. An object-glass of felt constrained to pray that the Lord would 
some fifteen inches diameter, is found at Mu-| provide such a place for him, as should be 
nich; but large refractors are very rare.| best for his eternal welfare. Soon after this, 
Happily, a concave mirror of polished metal’ an aunt who was a shopkeeper in Wexford, 
answers the same purpose, by the power of came on a visit to his father’s house, and 
reflection. These reflecting mirrors, which) whilst there offered to take Samuel as an ap- 
admit of almost any dimensions, were employ-|prentice. The youth gladly accepted the 
ed with singular effect by Herschel. After offer, which he believed to be for his best in- 
intense application and labour, he succeeded terest. He says of this step: “ Oh! how doth 
in constructing one of four feet diameter. Had my soul bow before the Lord in thankfulness, 
this mirror continued to be used, the results| for his watchful care over me in providing 
would have been beyond all calculation, But such a situation! As I have been led to con- 
the light which it collected, and the lustre with template the extendings of his Divine love to 
which it invested the nearer bodies, were so| me, day after day during my life, and my own 
dazzling and overpowering as to injure the | unworthiness to receive the least of all his mer- 
vision of the great philosopher, and force him cies, I have cried out in the secret of my soul, 
to withdraw his eye from the field of burning|* Lord! what shall I render unto thee for all 
splendour. He worked with instruments of|thy gifts? or, in the language of the psalmist, 
inferior power. His telescopes were of vari-|*‘ What is man, that thou art mindful of him ; 
ous lengths, and their adjusting power ranged or the son of man, that thou regardest him? 
from the lower point of two up to the greatly | *“ When I went to my aunt’s, there were no 
increased point of twenty-eight. With his young men in her establishment, and but few 
ten-feet telescope, he could command a pene-| females; so that 1 was not exposed to the 
trating power which brought into his view |temptations which those are who have the 
stars nearly thirty times farther off than could | company of young men; for oh! how many 
be seen by the naked eye. \tender youths have been ruined both here and 
Taking the milky way for the field of his hereatter, by associating with those of a light 
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[Remainder next week.] 


———< 


For “The Friend.” 


SAMUEL HEATON, 


Nor are they confined to} 


| young in years and experience ! 





and profligate character! I have been led to 
consider it a great mercy, having been placed 
in such a situation, where I was not exposed 
to temptations of this sort; for | had little 
company , except females and religious Friends ; 
so that, though I had my daily trials to en- 
counter,—from which I believe, none are ex- 
empt,—yet I was not exposed to the tempta- 
tions which are most apt to draw away the 
young from the path of Truth, into the follies 
and vanities of a wicked world, and is as deadly 
poison poured into their bosoms, out of which, 
alas ! it seems almost impossible to extract it.” 

“I never contracted any acquaintance with 
young men in the town, knowing that compa- 
ny is excessively pernicious; for what unison 
can there be between ‘ light and darkness,’ or 
between ‘ Christ and Beliel?” Keep to thyself, 
O thou tender mind! Make no acquaintance 
with those called town fashionables, such as 
are generally to be met with: avoid them as 
thou wouldst the roaring lion, though they 
may be called by smooth names, such as gay, 
civil, or decent young men, These are fair 
names, generally used, by such as themselves, 
as a covering for their own badness, or because 
they are under some obligation to them. 
Though it might be supposed that I judge 
hardly of my neighbours, yet I know from 
experience, that the less young Friends mix 
with such as | have mentioned, the less they 


| will be in danger of losing their chiefest good : 
| for such, in general, are found to make a mock 
| of true religion, either by their words or ac- 


tions ; and by these, too often the great name 
of God is profaned, Fly, therefore, thou who 
hast any regard to the well-being of thy im- 
mortal soul! the company of such as these, as 
thou wouldst from the raging pestilence, or 
the devouring flame; for what can be more 


| pernicious than bad company ?” 


“ When I was about two years and a half 
in Wexford, a Friend coming from America 
settled there, with whom in a short time I 
contracted an acquaintance of that sort, which 


| 1 hope, was of benefit to us both, but especially 


to me; who, as | was young, required such 
help as he from time to time gave me, both by 
example and precept. I think I may in truth 
say, he was to me a nursing father, Oh! 
how much does such a friend strengthen the 
I am led to 
look upon some of the elders and overseers as 
a hedge around the youth of our Society: 
may the Lord increase the number of such! 
is the earnest prayer of my soul. Amen. 

“| continued delicate almost all the time I 
was in Wexford ; but in the beginning of my 
fifth year there, my illness mcreasing, the 
doctor advised me to try my native air, which 
| accordingly did. In this | was not without 
my fears, lest I should be moving from a 
situation which I always considered as pro- 
vided for me by the Lord.” « However, as 1 
looked to the Lord, he was pleased to grant 
me peace of mind in leaving it, which | es- 
teemed a great favour. Yet, had I been told 
I should never return, I think I could hardly 
have left it, being sorry to leave Friends from 
whom I had received such kindness, and to 
whom I felt united as unto brethren and sis- 
ters in that love which thinketh no evil. I 
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was pleased that many testified their regret at 
parting with me, having always found it con- 
ducive to my happiness to preserve the esteem 
and respect of sober Friends, especially those 
farther advanced in age and experience than 
myself.” 

The humble-hearted Christian knowing that 
he is never safe, except in that place and sta- 
tion which his heavenly Father wills him to 
occupy, will always pass through close exer- 
cise of mind, in the prospect of any change of 
residence or occupation. Yet if closely watch- 
ful, he will find in the midst of inward conflict, 
a sufficient evidence of Divine direction to 
warrant him in accepting or refusing the offer- 
ed change. Such was it with Samuel Heaton. 
He returned to his father’s house, where under 
the Divine blessing, his native air, and relax- 
ation from business, had a beneficial effect 
upon his health. In the following Sixth 
month, being at the Quarterly Meeting at 
Moyallen, a female minister of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ was led in a remarkable manner 
to speak to his state, From her communica- 
tion he derived encouragement and strength 
to hold on his tribulated, cross-bearing way, 
to the kingdom of heaven. 
cation she said, he had not despised the day 
of small things. In commenting on this, Sa- 
muel makes these remarks: **Oh! then, thou 
who art young and beginning thy pilgrimage ! 
despise not the day of small things; for if thou 
art faithful therein, I believe the Lord will 
preserve thee in those things which are great- 
er. If our lives are to be made up of small 
things, let us remember for our encouragement 
what the dear Master hath said, ‘ He that is 
faithful in that which is least, is faithful also 
in much,’ ” 


The Friend was also led in a prophetic | 


manner to declare, that he would have one 


congregation of his people. A concern on 


this head had for many years rested on Sa- | 


muel’s mind ; yet he says he had never to the 
best of his remembrance, mentioned the sub- 
ject save to one person, So he could not 
attribute her words to any outward informa- 
tion. He says, “ At what time | should be 
called to the work, it was not given me to 
know,—my earnest desire being that I might 
be made willing in the day the Lord would be 
pleased to call me thereto.” The minister at 


the conclusion was led solemnly to supplicate 


the Lord, that he would be graciously pleased 
to preserve the young Friend in his holy fear, 
and give him strength to do the work where- 
with he would call him, 
~ (To be concluded.) 
ae 

The Slave Trade,—We learn from the Exe- 
ter News Letter, that Judge Curtis, in his 
charge to the Grand Jury at the session of the 
U.S. Circuit Court, held in that town, in re- 
ferring to the laws which prohibit the slave 
trade, making it piracy to engage in it, re- 
marked on the authority of a gentleman who 
had spent some years in Africa, that the strin- 
gent measures taken by the British and United 
States governments, in the execution of which 
the colonies upon the African coast are co- 
operating, are rapidly bringing to an.end this 


In her communi- | 





, lous manner for our good. 
day openly to declare the Lord’s praise in the | 


| 





|employ our time well, and industriously ap 


THE FRIEND. 


convinced of the superior advantages of an 
honourable business in the natural legitimate 
articles of traffic.—Jnquirer. 
— 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


Be not Troubled about Many Things. 


There is danger of having the mind com- 
pletely arrested by a multitude of matters, 
and almost entirely absorbed by things appa- 
rently necessary, as well as by those which a 
mere fancy has riveted upon us. Self-gratifi- 
cation induces us to press after a variety of 
objects, in quest of happiness, for which man- 
kind are incessantly seeking, but invariably 
find it not to be entirely of terrestrial growth. 
The centre of our desires should be that we 
may be found answering the object of our 
creation, and that our existence here, should 
not be revelled in as being the height of hap- 
piness, but passed as a preparatory state, for 
a far greater, and more perfect degree of feli- 
city, than ever falls to the lot of frail man in 
this probationary scene. 

We should bear in mind the uncertainty of 
all earthly objects and gratifications, and that 
while we admire them, they may irrecover- 
ably disappear; that all events are controlled 
by an over-ruling Hand; and that if we be- 
stow so much thought upon the gifts as to for- 
get the Giver, they may be quickly taken 
from us, to show us their insufficiency, and 


| our own weakness and entire dependence upon 
|the Author of all our sure mercies. 


He who has brought us into this life, and 
furnished means for our happiness, both tem- 


| poral and eternal, holds every blessing in His 


hand, and He can and will, as we are faithful 
unto Him, dispense all in a wise and marvel- 
So that our great- 
est concern should be to live in true nearness 
and obedience to him, and not suffer ourselves 
to be lost in forgetfulness, or unnecessarily 
troubled about many things; but endeavour to 
time | ply 
ourselves in profitable pursuits, and above all 
things mind our proper calling, so that we 
may live lives of usefulness and of devotion 


to the omniscient Disposer of all events ; who! 


can if He sees proper, beautify and dignify 
with His Spirit, perfect our natural endow- 
ments, and strengthen, protect and sustain us 
in every right way; then and then only can 


man flourish as the luxuriant tree, and be| 


found answering the beneficent design and 
object of his creation. 

But if we lose the sense of our depend- 
ence upon, and withdraw attention from 
the Source of all good, permit our affec- 
tions and thoughts to wander solely after 
sublunary things, and become forgetful of 
the Author of our existence, we shall be 
dry and barren of that virtue which alone 
gives a satisfying zest to every enjoyment; 
and in this state bear the same resemblance 
to those whose faculties and requisitions are 
sanctified by the holy and enlivening touches 
of Divine love and regard, as a dry, barren 
and leafless tree, would bear to one in its full 
vigour, freshness and beauty. 

Then how forcibly does the language apply 


unholy trade—the inhabitants “fast becoming 





Ito many that was addressed by our blessed 
| Lord to Martha,—* Martha, Martha, thou art 
careful and troubled about many things :” but 
He said, of one who was primarily attentive 
to His word, “ Mary hath chosen that good 
part, which shall not be taken away from 





her.” (Luke x. 41, 42.) 
State of New York. 
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PASSING AWAY. 


“T am wearing away to the land of the leal.” 


I am passing away—I am passing away— 

I see it—I see it in Nature's decay ; 

The leaves fall around,—the grass fades on the 
ground— . 

The flowers of the summer can nowhere be found ; 

The morning beams bright, but will not remain ; 

Soon cometh night o’er the landscape again ; 

And I turn to myself, and in sadness I see 

That the shadows begin, too, to steal upon me. 

I remember the time when I joyed in the dawn, 

But the freshness and strength of my boyhood are 
gone; 

The fire burneth low which I cannot re-illume ; 

Youth has vanished, I know, and has taken its 
bloom ; 

My eye it is dimmed, and my hair it is gray— 

I am passing away—I am passing away. 


I am passing away—I am passing away — 

I hear it—I hear it in all that they say ; 

They tell me of changes that come o’er the scene 

Where my childhood, my boyhood, my manhood have 
been ; 

They tell me of some who have wandered afar, 

To the regions where love lights her love-beaming 
star ; 

They tell me of others whose wanderings ate o’er, 

The sound of whose footsteps will greet me no more; 

And the breezes of winter, as round me they swell, 

| Seem to break on my ear like a funeral bell ; 

They sweep o’er the heath with a moan and a sigh, 

| As ifto remind me that I too must die, 

| Yes, I hear it—I hear it in all that they say,— 

I am passing away—I am passing away. 





I am passing away—I am passing away— 
I feel it—I feel it each swift-rolling day ; 
I am not what I was in the days of my prime, 
| When my heart and my foot were both ready to climb; 
When, with health in my bosom, and pride on my 
| brow, 
| I pressed in a race which I cannot run now, 
| Ambition is cold, and the hopes that once led 
The morn of my being, are vanished and dead ; 
| For my pulse does not bound with the high, hearty 
tone, 
| That found pleasure in waking the harp-string alone ; 
Now, I gather the laurel no more for my wreath, 
| But the sear leaves of Autumn, that fade on the 
heath ; 
| They are fitter, far fitter for him who must say, 
I am passing away—I am passing away. 
| 1 am passing away—I am passing away : 
‘Then let me the monitor’s warning obey. 
Not here, oh not here is the place of my rest ; 
Deep, deep, be this thought on my spirit imprest ; 
The time, it is short, and the moments, they fly, 
And soon, ah! full soon, they will all have gone by 
And where shall I stand, at the end of the day, 
When from earth and its scenes passed forever away ; 
Oh Thou who ne’er changest, whose years have no 
end,— 
On whose mercy the sinner alone can depend,— 
So guide me, so guard me, so wash out my stain, 
In the blood of the Victim on Calvary slain, 
That my soul may not tremble, with Him for its stay, 
When I’m passing away—when I’m passing away. 





ee 


“A holy life has a voice: it speaks when 
the tongue is silent, and is either a constant 
attraction, or a perpetual reproof.” 


THE FRIEND. 





From Chambers’ Journal. i , 7 
. cessive oscillations, they will always present 
Why Does the Clock Keep Time ? themselves together at ‘he point which is the 
A pendulous body vibrates when it is sus-| middle of their respective arcs. This is what 
pended so that the centre of its mass is not/is called isochronous vibration—the passing 
placed directly under the point of suspension, | through unequal arcs in equal periods of time, 
because then the alternating influences of| At the first glance, this seems a very singu- 
weight and velocity are constantly impressing | lar result. The careless observer naturally 
it with motion. Weight carries it down as | expects that a weight hung upon a string ought 
far as it can go towards the earth’s attraction ;| to take longer to move through a long arc 
acquired velocity then carries it onwards; but | than through a short one, if impelled by the 
as the onward movement is constrained to be | same force: but the subject appears in a differ- 
upward against the direction of the earth’s | ent light upon more mature reflection, for it is 
attraction, that force antagonizes, and at last | then seen, that the weight which performs the 
arrests it, for velocity flags when it has to| longer journey starts down the steeper decli- 
drag its load up-hill, and soon gives over the | vity, and therefore acquires a greater velocity. 
effort. The body swings down-hill with in-| A ball does not run down a steep hill and a 
creasing rapidity because weight and velocity | more gently inclined one at the same pace; 
are then both driving it; it swings up-hill with | neither, therefore, will the suspended weight 
diminishing rapidity, because then weight is|move down the steeper curve, and the less 
pulling it back in opposition to the force of| raised one, at equal rates, The weight which 
velocity. Weight pulls first this way, then| moves the fastest, of necessity gets through 
that way ; velocity carries first this way, then| more space in a given period than its more 
that way ; but the two powers do not act even-| leisurely companion does. The equality of 
ly and steadily together; they now combine | the periods in which two weights vibrate, is 
with, and now oppose each other ; now increase | perfect so long as both the unequal arcs of 
their influence together, and now augment | motion are short ones, when compared with 
and diminish it inversely and alternately ; and| the length of the suspended strings; but even 


so the suspended body is tossed backwards) 
and forwards between them, and made to per- 
form its endless dance, 

It is related of Galileo, that he once stood 
watching a swinging lamp, hung from the| 
roof of the cathedral at Pisa, until he con- 


when one of the ares is five times longer than 
the other, ten thousand vibrations will be 
completed before one weight is an entire stride 
in advance of the other; and even this small 
amount of difference is destroyed when the 
are in which the weights swing is a little flat- 


vinced himself that it performed its vibratory 
movement in the same time, whether the vi- 
bration was one of wide or of narrow span. 
This traditionary tale is most probably cor- | 
rect in its main features, for the Newtons and 


tened from the circular curve, 

But there is yet another surprise to be en- 
countered, Hang a weight of a pound upon 
one of the strings, and a weight of two pounds 
_upon the other, and set them vibrating in arcs 
Galileos of all ages do perceive great truths in, of unequal length as before, and still their 
occurrences that are as commonplace as the| motions will be found to be isochronous. Un- 
fall of an apple, or the disturbance of a hang-| equal weights, as well as equal ones, when 
ing lamp. ‘Trifles are full of meaning to them, 


because their minds are already prepared to! of unequal length in equal periods of time. 
arrive at certain conclusions by means of an- 


This seeming inconsistency also admits of a 
tecedent reflections, Simple and familiar in-| 


satisfactory explanation. It has been stated, 
cidents, thus accidentally associated with the| that the motion of swinging bodies is caused 
history of grand discoveries, are the channels by the earth’s attraction, But what are the 
through which the accumulating waters at| {acts that are more particularly implied in this 
length descend, rather than the rills which statement ? W hat discoveries does the philo- 
feed the swellings of their floods, The orchard |sophic inquirer make when he looks more 
at Woolsthorpe, and the cathedral at Pisa, 


narrowly into it? For the sake of the fami- 
were outlets of this kind, through which the} 


liar illustration, let it be imagined that a man 
pent-up tides of gathering knowledge burst, | Stands at the top of the Monument of London, 
lt they had never offered themselves, the laws 


with two leaden bullets in his hand, each 
of universal gravitation and isochronous vibra-| Weighing an ounce, and that he drops these 
tion would still have reached the world, 


together, ‘They go to the earth, because the 

If-the reader will hang up two equal weights |earth’s mass draws them thither; and since 
upon nearly the same point of suspension, and | the two bodies exactly resemble each other, 
by means of two strings of exactly the same 


and start at the same instant upon their de- 
length, he will have an apparatus at his com-| scent, they must of course both strike the 
mand that will enable him to see, under even 


pavement beneath simultaneously, ‘There can 
more favourable conditions, what Galileo saw 


be no reason why one should get down before 
in the cathedral at Pisa. Upon drawing one the other, for the same influence causes the 


of them aside one foot from the position of|full of each, ‘The entire mass of the huge 
rest, and the other one yard, and then start-| earth attracts each bullet alike, and the bullets, 
ing them off both together to vibrate back-| theretore, yield like obedience to the influence, 
warks and forwards, he will observe, that} and fall together to the ground, 

although the second has a journey of two| But now, suppose that the two bullets were 
yards to accomplish, while the first has but a} to be all at once fused into one, and that this 
journey of two feet, the two will, nevertheless, | combined mass were then dropped from the 





J 


come to the end at precisely the same instunt, | top of the Monument as a single bullet, would 


As the weights swing from side to side in suc- | there then be any reason why the two ounces 
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of lead should make a more rapid descent 
than they would have made while in separate 
halves? Clearly not. There is but the same 
earth to attract, and the same number of par- 
ticles to be drawn in each case, and therefore 
the same result must ensue, Each particle 
still renders its own individual obedience, and 
makes its own independent fall, although join- 
ed cohesively to its neighbours. It is the 
mass of the attracting body, and not the mass 
of the attracted body, that determines the ve- 
locity with which the latter moves. The 
greater mass of an attracted body expends its 
superior power, not in increasing its own rate 
of motion, but in pulling more energetically 
against the attracting mass. Every particle 
of matter when at rest resists any attempt to 
impress it with motion, ‘The amount of this 
resistance is called its inertia. When many 
particles are united together into one body, 
they not only, therefore, take to that body 
many points upon which the earth’s attraction 
can tell, but they also carry to it a like quan- 
tity of resistance or inertia, which must be 
overcome before any given extent of motion 
can be produced, If the earth’s force be but 
just able to make particle 1 of any body go 
through 200 inches in a second, it will also 
be but just able to make particles 2, 3, and 4 
do the same: consequently, whether those 
particles be separate or combined together, 
their rate of travelling will be the same, 
Hence all bodies descend to the earth with 
exactly the same velocities, however different 
their natures may be in the matter of weight, 
always provided there be no retarding influ- 
ence to act unequally upon their different 
bulks and surfaces, It is well known that 
even a guinea and feather will fall together 
when the atmospheric resistance is removed 


: ; | from their path. 
| hung on equal strings, will swing through arcs | 


(To be continued.) 


—_—_—_SS-—— 


“O Holy Spirit, a Spirit of love! let me 


;ever be subjected to thy will; and as a leaf is 


moved before the wind, so let my soul be in- 
fluenced and moved by the breath of thy wis- 
dom. And as the impetuous wind breaks 


|down all that resists it, even the towering 


cedars which stand in opposition ; so may the 
Holy Ghost, operating within me, smite and 
break down everything which opposes him.” 
--Madame Guyon. 
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(<> In consequence of the illness of the 
carrier, some of our city subscribers may not 
have received our paper for the last week. 
Such will oblige the Agent, by giving infor- 
mation thereof at the office of publication, 





SPREADING OF FRIENDS’ WRITINGS, 


The circulation of Friend?’ writings by loan 


or gilt, has been considered an important ob- 





ject from the rise of the Society, by which 
many have been more fully instructed in the 
principles and the duties of the Christian reli- 
gion. It is a part of the business of the Meet- 
ings for Sufferings in this country, to print, 
purchase, and distribute those works, and to 
furnish libraries with them. Since the open- 
ing of the store on Arch street, for the sale 
and spread of Friends’ books, where some of 
them which have been stereotyped can be 
procured at very low prices, country store- 
keepers have purchased and keep them on 
sale. Libraries in different parts of the Union 
have been gratuitously supplied with The 
Friends’ Library, comprising fourteen bound 
volumes, large octavo, 480 pages each, and 
others of a doctrinal character, which have 
been gratefully received, and have created 
much interest in persons who had no previous 
knowledge that there were such journals, 

We believe that by this means, and the 
valuable labours and products of our Tract 
Association, many Christian people have been 
enlightened, and have adopted clearer views 
of the doctrines of the Gospel, than they had 
entertained ; and prejudices against our reli- 
gious Society at large have been removed. 

A few years ago our Meeting for Sufferings 
made some efforts to increase the stock of 
books belonging to each Preparative meeting 


THE FRIEND. 

tive Methodists, on the plan adopted by Tract- 
lending associations.” ‘ Several reports state, 
that no publicity is given respecting the ex- 
istence of a library; and the issues are in 
such cases either very small, or are confined 
to Friends and attenders of our meetings; 
whilst in several instances, in which the libra- 
ries had previously been little used, by the 
public at large, a greatly increased number of 
applications for books immediately resulted 
from the posting of public notices, the general 
distribution of catalogues, and the adoption by 
private individuals of other means of publicity. 
As an instance of the success of private exer- 
tion, it is reported that in Dewsbury, eighty 
volumes were lent in ome month, to persons 
unconnected with Friends, against three in the 
previous twelve months.” 

‘*¢ A notice of the following import is placed 
in conspicuous situations at the meeting-house 
and place of deposit, viz., ‘ A library of books, 
illustrative of the history, biography and prin- 
ciples of the religious Society of Friends, is 
kept here, or at , for the use of the 
public, free of charge.’ Much benefit is con- 
sidered to have accrued in some of our meet- 
ings from the occasional reprint and free 
circulation of catalogues,” 


* The Committee unite in the regret express- | 
ed in one of the reports, that our younger | 


within onr Yearly Meeting, by supplying every | members do not more extensively avail them- 
one with a set of the Friends’ Library, and | selves, than is at present the case, of the use 


urging upon the members of those meetings, of the libraries, to make themselves acquainted | 


to provide themselves with copies of all the} with the writings of Friends. Apart from the 
books that we keep for distribution, both for | interest and instruction they would derive from 
the use of their members, and to loan through | such reading, it is scarcely creditable for any 
their neighbourhoods, to persons not profess-| of our members to be ignorant of the history, 
ing with us. We have had no mode of ascer-| biography, and doctrines of the Society to 
tuining how far the concern of that meeting| which they belong, and which are set forth in 
has been carried out; and while we hope that | these works, Reflecting on the important in- 
it continues to receive some attention, andj strumentality which the reading of the ap- 
eflorts are made to spread our books, we fear| proved writings of Friends affords for the 


that too few give this important subject that) dissemination of our principles, amongst those | 


share of their time and labour which it de-| unconnected with the Society, an object no 


mands. How little do we individually con- 
tribute by our own exertions to promote the 
cause of Truth in this unexceptionable way, 
or indeed by any other, Our worldly con- 
cerns must be attended to in their proper time 
and place; and yet did they not too much absorb 


us, we should always find there was room to| 
z | 


discharge every duty to our heavenly Father, 
and to our fellow men. 

In looking over the Eleventh month num- 
ber of the British Friend, we observe by a 
“Report to York Quarterly Meeting,” 


books, has claimed its care, That report 
states, “the libraries of York, Leeds, and 
Hull, contain upwards of 300 volumes each ; 
two other libraries, upwards of 200 volumes 


the | 
subject of libraries, and the circulation of | 


less important now, than at the time of the 


early rise of Friends; and that much igno- | 


rance and misconception of our principles 
prevail in the community at large, the Com- 
mittee venture to recommend the subject to 
the increased attention of Friends.” 


semination of Friends’ writings, will awaken 
|our members to greater diligence in the good 
| work, than they have of latier time bestowed 
upon it, 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


By an article in the London Times of the 4th ult. 
it appears that owing to the emigration from Great 
Britain, the popalation was decreasing. From the 
| evidence furnished, it would appear that there “ were 


| 
| 


We shall be glad if this notice of the dis-| 


to the Argentine confederation, the greatest rivers of 
the world are opened to commerce. 

FRANCE.—In France an Empire has been estab. 
lished by a vote of the Senate, which is however to be 
submitted to a vote of the people. The empire is to 
be hereditary in Louis Napoleon, and he is to bear the 
title of Napoleon III. The succession is to be con. 
fined to the male issue. The vote submitting it to the 
people, passed the Senate 86 yeas out of 87 senators 
in attendance. The President, Louis Napoleon, has 
notified the Senate that he accepts the proffer of the 
Empire. 

The latest intelligence from France says, “ that the 
| judges and prefects who wish to ingratiate themselves 
with the forthcoming emperor, are filling the jails with 
those supposed to be adverse to his attaining that 
dignity.” 

{TALY.—A letter from Milan, confirms the report 
that twenty-four prisoners had been shot by order of 
the Pope. They had previously been imprisoned four 

ears, 

AUSTRIA.—The Ex-emperor of Austria, who re- 
cently abdicated the throne, has been struck with 
apoplexy. 

SPAIN.—A severe shock of an earthquake has been 
experienced at Malaga. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from H. G. Cooper, Pa., $2, vol. 25 ; from 
| Jos. W. Satterthwaite, O., $2, vol. 26; from D. Stan- 
| ton, agent, O., for R. H. Smith, K. Doudna, Jos. Stan- 
| ton, E. Bundy, and W. Green, $2 each, vol. 26; from 
P. L. Smith, N. Y., $3, to 52, vol. 25; from A. Eves, 
Pa., $2, vol. 25; from J. W. Hibbs, Pa., $2, vol. 26; 
from Rd. T. Osborn, N. Y., $5, to 52, vol. 26, and 
| from J. H. Haviland, $1. 

Correction, No. 8,—from J, King, agent, fur N. D. 
| Tripp, $2, vol. 25. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


| The general Committee to Superintend the 
‘Boarding School at West-town, will meet 
there, on Fourth-day, the 8th of next month, 
at 10 o'clock, a. mM. ;—the Committee on In- 
struction, on the preceding evening, at 74 
o’clock ; and the Visiting Committee, on Sev- 
enth-day afternoon, the 4th of the month. 


Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 
, Philada., Eleventh mo. 27th, 13852. 





Marniep, at Fricnds’ meeting-house, in Westches- 
ter, Pa., on Fifth-day, Eleventh month 4th, 1852, 
Josern Howe t, Jr., of Philadelphia, to Anne, daugh- 
ter of James Emlen, of the former place. 

| 


Diep, at Batavia, Genesse county, N. Y., on the 6th 
of ‘Tenth month last, Ann E., wife of Joseph Heston, 
in the 67th year of her age, a member of Elba Month. 
ly Meeting. 


| , at Ledyard, Cayuga county, N. Y., aftera 
| short illness, on the 21st of ‘Tenth month, Puese S., 
| daughter of Joseph and Ann E, Heston, and wife of 
| Abraham M. Underhill, in the 45th year of her age; 
| a meinber of Scipio Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

| —<, in this city, on the 14th of the Tenth month, 
| 1852, in the 29th year of her age, Cnartorre B., wile 


—sixteen upwards of 100 volumes—seventeen | at least 60,000 fewer people in the British isles” on | of Caleb Wood, a member of the Southern District 


under 100 volumes; and in three meetings, 
there is no library.” ‘ At the village of Ho- 
vingham, a library was formed many years 
azo, by a Friend in that isolated district, and 
it still continues under his care. From this 
library an average of more than 1000 issues 
yearly is reported; and it is stated that the 
books have been taken round and exchanged 
in seventeen of the neighbouring villages, by 
an energetic female, connected with the primi- 


}the 29th of the Ninth mouth, than on the 24th of the 
Sixth month. 

The British Parliament commenced its session on 
}the Ith ult. ‘The Queen attended im person, and 
| read her own speech, 

j tive tu the Fist 
her subjects shall be firmly maintained, the friendly 
spirit with which the question has been treated, in- 
duces the hope that it will result in a beneficial exten. 
sion and improvement of common intercourse with 
the great American Republic. ‘I'he speech also says, 
that through the recent English and French mission 


; Monthly Meeting. 


, of paralysis, the 6th of Eleventh month, 1852, 
| Mary Satrertuwairte, daughter of the late Joseph 


si : }and Elizabeth Satterthwaite, aged 56 years. She was 
Phat document declares rela-| 4 yseful member of Mansfield particular and Upper 
iery Question, that while the rights of Springtield Monthly Meeting, N. J., and by her con- 


sistent deportment, manifested that she had chosen 
that good part that never was to be taken from her. 
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